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ON THE 

EARLY HISTORY OF LEEDS, 

IN YORKSHiBE, 

▲NBOK 

SOME QUESTIONS OF PRiEHISTORIC ARCHEOLOGY AGITATED 
AT THE PJRPSENT TIMEt 



T!k» sdepoe Qf Jjiajfcory isf perhaps the li%}ieB|j Qf ^ t^e 
ecie»ce8| xAJi^mmph m itjs object is to flMjke w a^uainted 
vith man in the exericise of hh w^ost 4iyine faculties, whether 
for good or jfor evij^ with the progress of his i^ental jOgJtii^re, 
ip. a word, with the ^evelopnpLent of his destiny ; it pi:epai:^s 
hijn for the fixture hy the knowledge of the p^at. Moreoyer, 
1^^ seems to have a A^tural tendency to the study of hifi^toiy, 
he seehs with e^gepaess to l^racj^ the revolutf ons pf pfi?op(es 
md ld;ngdoms vhich are Imowjji to him^ )^ is .anxious to 
become acquainted with the history of his own po^ntiy, an.<J, 
to restrict stijl more the field of inquiry, who is there who is 
pot curious to learn something of those who h9>ye iphabited 
in forme? times the place in which he was hp;mj, o^ i?i which 
he lives, and of the events in which they were engaged ? It 
was for this reason that, when asked last ai;Ltmw to read a 
lecture before our Philosophical Society, J chose for my 
subject the early history of Leeds and pjf the district 
surrounding it. Leeds haS; during the whole know?i historic 
period, been » place of considerable icpportance. Begm?aii?g 
vith the earthworks wsed- by a prin;u,tiye people ^ ^ome 
*TOkn<wn 4ate, — I wiU ;not venture to say wherfih^ Brit ws, qr 
B-omans, or JSaxona, — ^which formerly crowned th^^J pitrt of the 
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town now covered by houses and lanes between Higli Street 
and Charles Street; your towii appears to have been the 
resort of Anglo-Saxon princes ; it was intimately connected 
with the first introduction of Christianity into these northern 
parts of Anglo-Saxon Britain ; it was occupied by a Norman 
castle of some importance ; and it took its fiill share in aU 
the great political movements in the history of our 
country, until it has now become one of the principal centres 
of its wealth and national resources. 

It is evident that to take this fuU expanse of your history, 
would require a bulky volume, and that it would be absurd 
to attempt to bring it within the narrow limits of this paper. 
I will, therefore, venture to take for our subject this evening 
only the earliest and least known portion of the history of 
Leeds, which, nevertheless, contains much which is interesting 
in relation to primitive moniunents stiU remaining among 
you, and much which is intimately connected with the early 
glories of our Anglo-Saxon race. In tracing back our 
national antiquities to their earliest date, we were always 
obliged to halt at an indefinite period which it was not 
thought safe to place long before the time at which our 
island was first visited by its Roman conquerors ; but at the 
present time new questions have arisen, as yet obscure and 
uncertain, but which we cannot avoid taking into some con- 
sideration when we treat of the antiquities of any part of 
our island. During the last few years, the antiquary has 
entered into alliance with the geologist, and out of this 
alliance new ideas have arisen, which are all embodied in the 
great question of the antiquity of man, whether he has 
existed on this earth only during the comparatively short 
period to which history seems to point, or whether he has 
inhabited it through a period stretching over a vast numiber 
of ages before time is known to history at all. It is a question 
of great importance, which is at present very far from 
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decided. The supposed evidence of this great antiquity is 
founds 1st, in flint implements, rudely formed, but certainly 
by the hands of man, which have been discovered in the drift 
gravels in the valleys of the Somme and the Seine, in France, 
and in some of the river valleys in England, associated 
with bones of animals which must have been extinct in these 
countries at a very remote period; 2nd, caves, in which objects 
made by man, and remains of man himself, are foimd inter- 
mixed with the remains of animals which also must have 
become extinct at a very remote period, while the caves them- 
selves are supposed to have been removed by some natural 
convulsion out of their original position stuce these deposits 
have been made ; 3rd, remains of objects made by man, found 
at great depths in the groimd ; 4th, ancient shell-moimds, or 
heaps of refuse from the eating of shell-fish, found chiefly 
on the coasts of Denmark and Scotland ; and 5th, the ancient 
lacustrine villages, or groups of huts raised upon piles, which 
have been discovered in the lakes of Switzerland, and which 
have been ascribed to a period hardly less remote than that of 
the bone-caves. 

The stone implements found in the drift have all the appear- 
ance of being as old as the drift itself. As they possess no 
peculiarities which point to any definite date, we can only 
suppose that they are contemporary with the drift, and wait 
for further means of ascertaining the period at which the 
latter was deposited. It does not appear that there is any 
reason for beKeving that these flint implements necessarily 
belonged to the same period at which the animals lived, 
bones of which are found in the same drift. The only 
implement made by man, as far as I know, which has 
hitherto been found in the shell-mounds in this island, 
is a rather rudely worked bronze pin, which is 
ascribed with little hesitation to the ninth century of our 
era. The objects found in the lacustrine villages, are very 
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nmaefoufe and taried, and bel<«ag to different periods, bui 
chiefly Bo^an, or presenting formB which fix no date, and 
therefore may be older than Roman, or they may be more 
red^nti Other objects found in these pite-works, show that 
thejr must hate beeli inhabited after the Roman period, for 
lather numerous examples of pottery which I have seen in tho 
engravings adcompanyihg the publications of the Sm» 
antk^uaries &re certainly Ghsrmanic, and belong, probably, to 
flife fifth or sixth oenturyi Now, I can understand that these 
Swiss lakes may have been inhabited during several centuries 
by a people, or peoples succeeding each other, who lived on 
tiiem much in the same rmxm^, but I colder it most im^ 
j^^bable titeit such a continuance should have lasted idioueands 
of years ; and I think we may fairly put the question^ 
whether those who advocate this extreme antiquity, instead 
of giting any good reasons for disturbing our previous 
archaeological views, may not be building upon assumptions 
without any real foundations^ 

As ucrne of Hiese discoveries have loccurt^ withih ^^ 
range of our present subject, I wiU enter into no fortheV 
invei^gatidn of them ; but the case is diflferent with the two 
Other classes of evidence. The caves are peculiar to the hilly 
(M)untry a Mttiie beycmd the norths-western limits of the 
district formerly iilcluded under the name of Leeds, — in the 
wilder district of Omven ; while the discovery of objiects ^ 
sofficieait art at great deptiis under Hi^ present surface of the 
ground, undet cird^oEustalices whidhi wouM lead xia to suq^eot 
Aat they had been deposited there at a very remote period, have 
C^urred not unfrequenliy within thje immediate neighbour- 
hmd of Leeds itself, and you havB several examples of the 
Objects thus found in your own Museum. Some twelve years 
ago, in Ae course of excavatioiis at Wc^ey, in tibe vaUey 
of the Aire> a dq)0sit of bones of tibe Very early extinct 
annuals, aimong which were the hij^x^tamuB and mammoth^ 
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waa met wiHx, mi, aa it is stated, in rather close aissoc^^ticni 
"with th^Qi, an object of stone, which waa judged to tQ a 
quern, or haod-mill jEbr grinding oonj, and two pieces of 
brdkw pottery. An account of these was giyen in Om 
Report of thfi proceedings of your Geological and Poly- 
technic jSociety for 1856, by Mr, Teale, who expressed Im 
conviction of the accuracy of his information that these 
objects lay at a depth of five feet in a six-foot bed of undia- 
turbed clay. Of the two fragments of pottery, one has the 
well-known glaze which is considered to be not older than the 
Norman period, with an ornament which is characteristic, 
although rude, of the Anglo-Norman pottery of the tw^fth 
eentury, to which period, at the earliest, I believe it belongs. 
This, therefore, could have no relationship with the iomi 
bones of the Pachyderms. The object in stone appears to xm 
to have been formed tram the frustrum of a small Roman 
Gokimi, which had perhaps been used afterwards for some 
other purpose. 

Again, in the same Report of the Geological and Poly- 
technic Society, our excellent friend, Mr. Itenny, has 
described an iron in^ement which he terms a " leister,''i — 
in fact, an implement &r spearing fish— which waa found in 
1851, in excavating for the terminus of the Leeds sewerage, 
on the south side of the Suspension Bridge, below Knostrop, 
at the depth of t^i feet, in a bed of gravel, with some other 
articles which displayed man's handiwork; and he thought 
it might have belonged to some Scandioavian fisherman. 
Fortunately, your museum possesses this object also, and 9 
glance at it wiU convince us that it is the work of a lat^ 
period than that of Danish rule in the North of England* 
And, while speaking on this subject, I would earnestly impress, 
not only upon the members of the Philosophical Society, but 
on others also, how useM it is for itjie promotion of true know- 
ledge that objects like those I have been describing should b^ 
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collected together into one place, that they may thus be easfly 
available for comparison and study, and how desirable it 
is that sonie means should be employed by which all 
such articles found in this part of the island should 
be brought to this museum as soon as discovered. It 
appears from Mr. Denny's account that other articles in metal 
were found with this leister, but they were afterwards dispersed, 
whereby we have probably lost the means of ascertaioing 
more exactly the date of the deposit. 

You have in your museum another object, in many respects 
of still greater interest, and which I believe you owe to the 
zeal of my friend, your late secretary, Mr. O'Oallaghan — I 
mean the curious ancient boat, or canoe, formed out of the 
solid trunk of a tree. It was found, I understand, lying on 
the rock, under six feet of soft laminated clay, at a place 
called the Tarn, in the parish of Qiggleswick, which is im.- 
derstood to have been the site of a lake, now drained. There 
is no mark about this boat to give us the slightest help in 
identifying its age, which may be very remote, and certainly 
cannot be very recent. Ancient boats of this general char- 
acter have often been foimd at considerable depths in many 
parts of our island, but, as they are somewhat heavy, and 
must have been lost in lakes or rivers, we may suppose that, 
falling upon mud and clay, which was soft from being under 
the water, they would gradually sink by their own weight, 
and thus add to the depth they would gain by the subsequent 
deposit from the water, I believe that such boats were in 
use in some parts of the country down to a comparative late 
date, and the interesting specimen to which I am alluding 
possesses pecidiarities which seem to show that it is not a 
very early example. 

Giggleswick, where this boat was found, is closely adjacent 
to Settle, where some of the most interesting of the York* 
shire caves are met with, and which must, in early times, 
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liay« been a yery wild and omcnltured district. A good 
account of the caves examined in Eong's Scarr^ near Settle, 
and of the various objects found in them^ is given in the first 
volume of my friend Mr. Roach Smith's valuable Collectanea 
Antiqtca. As caves of this description are now very well 
known, I wiU not occupy your time in describing them, but 
I will merely state that they contained bones of animals, 
including the hog and the bear, many of which appeared to 
have been gnawed ; a great variety of objects of antiquity, 
most of them evidently of Roman work, and apparently late ; 
and a good number of coins. These latter established, beyond 
a doubt, the lateness of the date at which these caves had 
been occupied by men. Some of them were Roman, chiefly 
of the Emperors of the Constantino family, which formed the 
mass of the monetary circulation in Britain at the close of the 
Roman period, but the greater proportion of them consisted 
of the rude imitations of the coinage of these Emperors which 
were made and circulated after the withdrawal of the Roman 
power, and which cannot, therefore, be older than the fifth 
century. Some of these caves, in Craven, have been more 
fully examined since the account printed by Mr. Roach 
Smith, in the Collectanea Antiqua ; and the new discoveries 
have been well described by Mr. Denny, in the Report of the 
proceedings of the Geological and Polytechnic Society for 
1859. Objects of the same description were foimd, with the 
addition in one of the caves of bones of the wolf, the hyaena, 
and the cave tiger, but the remains of these animals, long 
extinct in our islands, were very few. It is curious that, in 
most of these caves yet explored, the objects found which 
come imder the examination of the antiquary, of which the 
date can be given, belong to nearly the same age, although 
mixed to a small degree with works of ruder make, such as 
stone implements. Two years ago, a certain number of 
manufactured objects found in a similar cave at Heathery 

a2 
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Bum, iiear Sfcaniiope, in Durliani, were exWbited before tlie 
Etimologkal/Sociel^ of London, and such of these £ragnienta» 
for th^ were but fragments, as had preserved their original 
form, were easily recognised as Roman work, and a9 
resembling Ihose which are found among the remains of a late 
part of the Roman period. Similarly, the objects in bronze 
found in Kent's Hole, near Torquay (in Devonshire), were, I 
beHeve, all late Roman. And I have no doubt that other 
similar examples might be added. Now, from these facts — 
for they are facts — I conclude that the time when people 
resorted to these caves was that of the turbulence and con- 
fasion which marked the decline of the Roman power, and 
the equally turbulent period which immediately succeeded it. 
With our entire ignorance of the exact state of society 
during that period, it would be idle to attempt to give a 
reason for this resort, and, therefore, to assign a merely con- 
jectural cause for their having been frequented at any 
particular period, is absurd. The passion for conjecturing, 
without sufficient knowledge, has been the bane of archsDo- 
logical science during the past age. I must, however, urge 
that the circumstance of finding in these caves evidence of 
their haviug been resorted to at a late date entirely cuts 
away the ground for assuming that the remains of man foimd 
in them must be coeval with the fossil bones or remains of 
extinct animals which occur in company with them, 
, Having thus referred, perhaps hardly briefly enough on 
this occasion, to the alleged monuments of a supposed extreme 
antiquity, I will beg your permission to make a few remarks 
on another of the new doctrines on early archaeology, I mean 
that of periods marked by the use of particular materials, 
named the Stone period, the Bronze period, and the Iron 
period, and now further classed in sub-divisions of at least 
the two first. I have jput on record my own protest against 
this system in a paper read before your Geological and 
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Polyteclmio Society a&d printed in its rq>orts, and since 
reprinted in my two volumes of Archaeological Essays, and 
I liaye only to add that the more I have considered and 
examined it, the more I am satisfied of its entire want of 
truth. The principles of this system seem to be, that there 
was first a period, supposed to be of very great duration, in 
which stone was the cmly material used, to the exclusion of 
all nuetals; that this was followed by a period in which 
bronze was the only metal used ; and that then came a period 
in which the use of bronze was superseded by that of 
iron. And now, further, these periods are divided into 1st, 
2nd, &e. Stone periods, or Bronze periods, in the belief that 
there is p. distincticm in the shape or make of the different 
objects which indicates different periods to which they belong. 
I will again state my objections to this system in as few 
words as I can. 

First, with regard to the so-called Stone period^ I do not 
dispute that there may have been, and, in fact, I believe that 
there was, a remote period in which the best known material 
for the manufacture of weapons, or implements for cutting or 
hammering, was stone. When metal was either unknown, 
or could be obtained only with difficulty, three materials were 
accessible, wood, bone, or stone, of which the two former 
could not be worked to a sufficiently sharp cutting edge, and 
wanted the important quality of weight, so that stone, easily 
obtained, and not difficult to be shaped, was decidedly preferr 
able to the others, and was the only material which could, £ov 
such purposes, be made of any real utiKty. But this system 
of periods rests upon a theory, if not openly avowed, at least 
implicated, that at any given times the whole population w^ 
in a uniform state of civilisation, possessed a uniform facility 
jpf obtaining whatever materials were attainable, and went 
thro^gh a uniform progress, in which I do not hjeliev^, exfie^ 
in regard to people isrho /sire ii^ a very low slt^te of savage 
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life. Even in the very proudest time of Boman rule, there 
were many districts in our island where there must have 
been a yery small supply of metals, and where, at intervals^ 
they could not be procured at all, and then the people of such 
districts must haye been obliged to haye recourse to the more 
easily obtained material, stone. Moreoyer, there can be 
no doubt that during the Roman period metals cannot haye 
been cheap, and were not to be thrown away, and people of 
the less ciyilised districts, who liyed upon the produce of the 
chase, would make use of stone for the heads of arrows 
which were shot from bows, or of heayier weapons which 
were thrown by the hands or by slings, and which yery 
probably they might not recoyer. This practice would of 
course prevail still more in districts which themselves pro- 
duced no metal at alL These facts are remarkably illustrated 
in regard to the county in which, we are now assembled. 
In the maritime district of eastern Yorkshire, in the centre 
of which the town of Bridliugton stands, which evidently 
was in Eoman times an isolated and uncultivated region, 
which produced no metals, and the inhabitants of which 
appear to have lived by hunting and fishing, «nd where we 
find but few traces of Roman settlements, flint implements, 
especially arrow-heads, sling-stones, spear-heads, and what 
are supposed to be knives, are found scattered about in great 
abundance; while in the country of which Leeds is the 
centre, which produced iron plentifiiUy, which was traversed 
by Roman roads in various directions, and in and around 
which were important Roman settlements, implements of 
stone are found more rarely. If these stone implements 
belong to a period anterior to the Romans, and before the 
metals were extracted from the ground, why are they not 
found as frequently in the neighbourhood of Leeds as in that 
of Bridlington P And so, when we leave the Leeds district, 
and enter the wilder country of Craven, we find, in the 
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eayeSy for instance, wMcli mnst have given stelter to a very 
unrefined class of people, objects formed of stone and the 
ruder materials, mixed with the materials in metals. So, 
again, if we look to Shropshire and the counties on the 
borders of Wales where the great Roman mining operations 
were carried on, which were covered with Roman towns, 
Roman roads, and Roman settlements of every description, 
and where the metals, therefore, must have been much less 
difficult to procure than in many other parts of the country, 
implements of stone are seldom foimd. And this, I think, 
will be found to be the case generally. There is, however, 
more substantial evidence that stone was used in this manner, 
not only during the age of the Romans, but at much later 
periods, and for the same reasons. Stone implements have 
been found in Pagan Anglo-Saxon graves ; they were no 
doubt in use among the Christianized Anglo-Saxons. In the 
Latin-Saxon vocabularies, made for the purpose of teaching 
the former loQguage to school-boys, compiled not earlier than 
the latter part of the tenth century, and preserved in manu- 
scripts of the earlier part of the eleventh, we have in one 
the Latin word bipennis, explained by stan-bill, i.e. a stone- 
biU ; and in another, under the head of axes and such im- 
plements, we find the entry, ^^JBipennis, twibiUe, vel stan-aex,^' 
literally a twibiU or stone-ax; while a third enumerates, 
under the head of agricultural implements, ^^Bipennis, stan-ex,'' 
a stone ax. It is quite clear from this that our ancestors, as 
late as the beginning of the eleventh century, were well 
acquainted with the use of stone axes and stone bills. More- 
over, I think that a careful consideration of a great number 
of the earlier specimens of these stone implements will show 
that many of them must not only have been formed with 
tools made of metal, but that many of them are also evident 
imitations of the forms of metal implements. As I began 
by observing, I do not deny that there was a time when men 
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had no better material to form their weapons and cutting 
or hammering tools than stone^ but I deny altogether that 
the use of stone for such purposes was restricted to that 
period, or that you can judge by the form or character of any 
particular implement made of stone, to what particular 
period it belongs. 

Second. — ^The period of bronze has to encounter still more 
serious objections. I deny that there is any authority, or 
any reason, for stating that the use of bronze preceded that 
of iron, especially in countries like ours, where iron is 
abundant and readily obtained. I have the printed autho* 
rity of my friend Dr. Percy for stating that iron is the 
easiest of all metals to smelt into a malleable condition, 
while bronze requires the far more difficult and complicated 
process of smelting copper as well as that of smelting 
tin, tod also the knowledge of moulding and casting. 
We have, moreover, to the contrary the assertion 
ei a contemporary, who had every opportunity of ascer- 
taining the truth of what he stated, and who was not 
in the habit of speaking loosely. In his final invasion of 
Britain in the year 55 before Christ, when he reduced the 
states with which he came in contact to at least temporary 
subjection, Julius Caesar evidentiy informed himself with 
care not only of the general condition of the island, but of 
the productions of value which might be derived from it, and 
he tells us distinctly that, in the first place, the natives used 
square pieces of bronze or iron, of fixed weights, for money^ 
from which we are to understand that they had then no 
coinage. He then proceeds to state that ^' tin is produced in 
the interior of the island, and iron in the maritime districts ; 
but the quantity of the latter is small ; their bronze (tes) is 
iniported." I can imagine no reason why we at the pres^it 
time, on nothing better than assumptions of our own, should 
reject thedeliberate statement of a man in the position of Caesar, 
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-who obtained bis infonnation p^*soiiaIly9 wbo was interested 
in obtaining information tbat was correct^ and wbo possessed 
an intelligence too bigb to be easily deceiyed. Caesar does 
not tell lis tbat tbe Britons were ignorant of bronze wben be 
-visited tbem ratber nnceremoniously^ but be assures iis tbat 
iron was tbe metal of tbe two witb wbicb tbey were best; 
aoqnaintedy and tbat bronze was a metal wbicb tbey obtained 
from abroad, no doubt from Gaul. Wby tben sbould we 
tbink tbat tbey made tbeir weapons and working tools of tbe 
newly introduced metal bronze, wben tbey may bavebadthe 
previous knowledge of tbe better metal, iron, wbicb was pro-» 
duced in tbeir own country P All probability, indeed, is in 
fayour of Caesar's statement, for wby sbould we suppose tbat 
a people living in tbe midst of iron, sbould find and adopt 
a mixed metal like bronze, wben tbey bad a simple and 
mucb more useful metal before tbeir eyes ? 

Before leaving tbe testimony of Julius Caesar, I will 
venture anotber remark, wbicb goes to corroborate tbe 
accuracy of bis statement. He knew only of two metals 
wbicb so late as bis time were obtained in tbe island, iron and 
tin— tbe first found in tbe " maritime districts," by wbicb no 
doubt be meant tbe great weald of Sussex and Kent, wbicb 
we must not forget was tbe territory of tbe new Belgian 
settlers, wbo no doubt carried on tbe iron mining. I tbink 
it no less certain tbat by tbe interior of tbe island Caesar 
meant Cornwall, wbence tbe tin was brougbt overland, to tbi? 
part of tbe island visited by tbe great Roman. Tbe opera- 
tions of mining for metals, I need bardly say, are processes 
wbicb leave very apparent traces bebind tbem, and if tbp 
Britons of tbe interior, tbose wbo preceded tbe maritime 
settlers, bad been miners, we sbould bardly bave failed to 
find some traces of tbeir labours. Now I tbiok I may venture 
to say tbat I bave explored tbe remains of early mining in tb^ 
interior of our island to a greater extent tban mj of our 
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antiquaries, and it is my entire conviction that they 
were all commenced by the Romans themselves; that the 
Britons of the interior of the island, that is, in the great 
metallic districts, were not acquainted with the riches con- 
cealed in their hills and under the soil ; and that Caesar's 
statement is strictly true that when he wrote the iron of the 
weald and the tin of Cornwall were the only metals obtained 
from Britain. Lead was the first metal which the Romans 
procured in any quantity from Britain, and is first mentioned 
by Strabo as brought thence; and I judge, from a very 
careful survey of the great Roman lead-mines, that their whole 
plan shows that the Romans began them from the surface, 
and that when they first came to them they found the veins 
cropping out on the tops and sides of the hills, and previously 
untouched. So far from copper having been obtained before 
the arrival of the Romans, I believe from appearances that 
they were not acquainted with its existence here when they 
first came, but that they discovered it in their search for lead, 
the two metals occurring in the same localities, and that they 
never drew from Britain a very large supply. I believe, too, 
that we owe to the Romans the discovery of the rich iron- 
fields of the interior, such as that of the forest of Dean. 
Thus the period at which the use of metals was comparatively 
unknown in Britain may have been at a much less remote 
date before the Roman period than some of our antiquaries 
seem to think. 

The supposed bronze manufacture of the ancient Britons is 
represented chiefly by the leaf-shaped swords, the daggers 
which are in a manner cognate with them, and the imple- 
ments of somewhat varied forms, which are commonly called 
celts. It is a name which means nothing, and would be 
better abandoned. I believe that all these objects belong 
generally to the Roman period, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the dagger, which haa something more barbaric in its 
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cliaracter^ and may have been in xise among the Britons of 
tlie Southern districts a short time before the Boman period. 
In the paper to which I have already alluded, and which will 
be found printed in the Essays on Archaeological Subjects, I 
have explained in some measure the history of these bronze 
weapons and implements, l^o doubt, as I have before 
remarked, in the outskirts of the empi](*e> commercial inter* 
course was slow and uncertain ; so that indiyiduals in out- 
lying parts, who were of somewhat better quality than those 
who would be satisfied with stone, when they wanted imple- 
ments of metal, would find great difficulty in obtaining them, 
if they were not supplied in a manner which was peculiar to 
the state of society in which they lived. We have certain 
evidence that there existed a class of travelling manufacturers, 
who made their courses through the distant provinces, and 
probably beyond their limits, to manufacture new weapons 
or implements, and who, in so doing, used up the metal 
of the old ones which had been worn out or broken. 
Bronze was the only metal available for this purpose, because 
it could be easily melted, and the implements required could 
be cast in moulds. The only luggage which these pedlars 
would have to carry about with them would be an earthen 
vessel for melting in, a few moulds, and a certain quantity of 
metal ; and it would be the less necessary to carry a great 
quantity of the latter, because those who looked for their 
visits would lay by in expectation their old metal to be used 
again. We find in various parts of England the remains of 
this traffic, and I have given a certain number of examples 
in the paper alluded to. Beginning with the coimty in 
which we are now assembled, a collection of sixty bronze 
chisels, &c., (the so-called celts), with a |uece of a broken 
leaf-shaped sword of bronze, and a piece of bronze which 
appeared to be the residuum from melting, w^e found buried 
in an earthen vessel at Westow, about five miles from Old 
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Maltoiiy which is the undoubted site of a Bomon station^ and 
not far from the line of Eoman road between that place and 
York. A similar collection of bronze celts, &c.y whole and 
broken, was found, under sinular circumstances, near the 
foot of the Wrekin, in Shropshire, between three and four 
miles from Wroxeter, the IJriconium of the Romans, and 
near the line of the great Soman road, the Watling Street. 
Another similar collection, with portions of a leaf-shaped sword, 
was found at Sittingboume, in Kent, a town which there can 
be little doubt was a place of some importance under the 
Bomans, and which lies on their road, the Watling Street. 
Another such collection, consisting of bronze punches, chisels, 
and other implements, with several pieces of unused metal, 
one of which appeared to be the residuum left in the melting- 
pot, was found at a village near Attleborough, in I^orfolk, 
which, also, was no doubt an important place in Roman times, 
and lay on the Roman road between Thetford and Norwich. 
I might add other examples of such discoveries, but I will 
stop to remark, that the first thing which strikes us is the 
circumstance of their being all found in the neighbourhood 
of the Roman towns and Roman roads, which leads us at once 
to the conclusion that the dealers to whom they belonged had 
travelled along the Roman roads, and had halted either at a 
temporary residence, or at their own homes. They had, 
moreover, followed the well-known Roman practice, which 
the middle ages derived from that people, of preserving their 
more valuable property by burying it in the ground. Dis- 
coveries exactly similar to those just described, and under 
similar circumstances, have been made in Germany,. Switzer- 
land, and France, which show evidently that all this traffic 
came from a common centre, the Roman empire, where such 
implements appear to have been designed more especially for 
the peoples of the distant provinces throughout Europe. The 
identity of form especially observed in the bronze leaf-shaped 
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sword, whether found among the Celtic i)opulation of the 
British islands, among the Scandinavians of the North, 
among the Germans, and among the yarioxis Slayonic tribes, 
races which had nothing in common, points distinctly to this 
centre ; and two discoveries are recorded which prove clearly 
that these leaf^shaped swords of bronze did belong to the 
Boman period, and that they were in use until a late date 
in that period. One of these swords was found at Heilly, in 
the department of the Somme, in Frauce, with other articles, 
among which were four brass coins of the Emperor GaracaUa, 
so that these articles could not have been deposited there 
before the beginning of the third century ; and in another 
locality in that country, one of these swords was found with 
skeletons and coins, some of the latter of which were of the 
Emperor Maxentius, so that they must have belonged to the 
fourth century. The bronze "celts" have been found not 
unfrequently in the galleries of the Roman mining works in 
our island under circumstances which would lead us to con- 
clude that they were left there at no very early date. From 
these facts, and others, I conclude that what has been called 
a bronze age, in the sense which antiquaries give to that 
term, never existed. 

3. Of the Iron Period I need say nothing — ^we all know 
that, fix)m the time when the use of iron was first discovered, 
this metal has never ceased to be employed. 

Through the discussion of these questions, which I fear 
some will think almost irrelevant to our subject, we approach 
the period when history begins to dawn upon us, and we 
begin to have a clearer notion of the condition of the country 
around us. The geographer Ptolemy ioforms us, and his 
statement is confirmed by other contemporary writers, that 
the greater part of the interior of Britain was occupied by 
the extensive tribe of the Brigantes, probably the oldest 
of the British tribes then existing. All that I can say more 
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of the Brigantes approaching to anytiimg like certarnty is, 
that they are considered as one of the branches of the great 
Celtic race in the West. In Ptolemy's time there was a 
tribe of the same name in Ireland so situated as to render it 
almost certain that one was merely a division fix)m the other, 
but which was the .original I will not venture to decide, 
though it appears more probable that the Brigantes of Britain 
had emigrated into Ireland, than the contrary. This would 
lead us to suppose that the original population of the interior 
of Britain, before the Romans took possession of it, may 
possibly have been Gaels. 

With regard to the country around Leeds, all we know is 
that it lay in the heart of the territory of the Brigantes. 
Its pleasant valleys were probably covered with thick woods, 
and thinly inhabited. But the face of this country was soon 
changed when the Roman invaders came to take possession 
of the land, and under their enterprising activity the pri- 
meval forests yielded place to excellent roads and flourish- 
ing towns. Within a short distance from Leeds, at the place 
now called Oastleford, on the river Aire, stood the Roman 
town of Legiolium, on one branch of their great Northern 
road, and it was no doubt a town of some importance from 
the number of roads which branch off from it. One of these 
is said to have run direct to the Roman station of Oambo- 
dunum, the site of which has been identified, with apparent 
correctness, with the hamlet of Slack, between Huddersfield 
and Halifax, and proceeded thence to Mancunium, or Man* 
Chester^ But the more important road to Cambodunum 
started from the Roman Oalcaria, now Tadcaster, and passed 
near Barwick-in-Elmet, and probably through or near Leeds. 
Another road of some importance seems to have run from 
Legiolium (Oastleford), over the moor to Whitkirk and 
Hawcaster Rigg, wh^e there was a station> by Oookridge, 
where the remains of it were very distinct in Tfaoresby's 
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time^ througli Adel, where we find the remams of a Eoman 
town of some importance, and so on to the Boman town of 
OKcana, at IMey, from whence it proceeded over the 
mountains, which the Romans are said to have called the 
Pennine Alps, to Bibchester, in Lancashire, long supposed 
to be the Roman Coccium, but which recent discoveries 
appear to identify with Bremetenracum. There are traces of 
other cross roads within the district which is the immediate 
subject of my paper. Early in the last century the remains 
of a Roman villa were discovered at Cleckheaton, by Dr. 
Richardson ; and Roman remains of one kind or other have 
been found in several localities. Tour district had thus, within 
itself or immediately beyond its limits, no less than five Roman 
towns or stations of importance, Calcaria (Tadcaster), on 
the North-east, Legiolium (Oastleford), on the South-east, 
Cambodunum (Slack), on the South-west, Olicana (Hkley), 
on the North-west, and the unknown town at Adel nearly in 
its centre. 

There is a suspicious name of a place in the parish of Adel 
in the Domesday survey, Burhedurum, which has led some 
antiquaries to suppose that the name of the Roman town may 
have been Burgodurum, or Burgodunum. Whatever its 
name, however, it was of some extent, and possessed temples, 
for altars and votive inscriptions have been found there, some 
of which are now safely deposited in the Museum of our 
Philosophical Society. One of the most interesting of these 
monuments is an altar dedicated to the goddess Brigantia. 
The same name occurs on an altar at Birrens, a Roman station 
in Scotland ; and another, found at Chester, is dedicated to 
a dea nynvphcB Brig. It is not, however, necessary to 
suppose that this refers to a goddess of the Brigantes, 
for these altars were more commonly dedicated by settlers — 
soldiers usually — ^from some other part of the Roman em- 
pire, to the nymphs, or goddesses who were the protectors 
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of the place of tlieir births and who^ as they imagined^ still 
watched oyer them in their distant settlements. There are 
three places which might thus have given the name^ Brig- 
aatium, in Switzerland, now called Bregentz ; Brigantium, is, 
France, now Brian9on; and Brigantia, in Portugal, now 
Braganza. Of these I should be inclined to prefer the first. 

The only other place in this district which has left us Roman 
inscriptions is Olicana, and at Hkley, its modem representa- 
tive, has been found an altar, dedicated to the Goddess 
Verbeia (VerheioB sacrum) y which is of especial interest if 
the supposition of some antiquaries be correct, that V^beia 
was the Goddess of the Wharf. 

The activity and importance of this district under the 
Romans no doubt arose from two causes — ^first, it lay in the 
direct line of communication between one of the most im- 
portant districts of Soman Britain, that which formed 
afterwards the kingdom of Northumbria, and the South-west, 
as well as between Lancashire and the Eastern parts of the 
island ; and, secondly, its mineral riches were soon discovered 
by the Romans, and turned to advantage. That they obtained 
iron here extensively there can be no doubt. I am told that 
extenfiive beds of the scoriaD from which the metal had been 
extracted, and other remains connected with Roman mining, 
have been found at Horsforth, at Adel, at Oakenshaw, at 
Scarcroft, and also in Leeds. When, about twelve years 
sgo, they were carrying the sewerage down Kirkgate, in this 
town, the workmen came upon a great quantity of scoriae, 
&c., at so considerable a depth as to leave little doubt that 
smelting had been carried on there by the Romans. In the 
time of Thoresby, great heaps of these ancient cinders were 
found at Allerton Gledhow, from which drcmnstance that anti*- 
quary supposed the name to be derived, for gJed, in Anglo- 
iSaxon, means a cinder. The lead mines of the Romans lay 
towards Cray^a, and appear to have been worked at a v^iy 
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early period, for 6ome of the pigs of lead^ prepared tot 
transportation, have been found, bearing the name of 
Domitian — ^mp. caes domitiano avg cos vii — ^which carries 
us back to tbe first century of our era. Lead appears to have 
been considered at that time in tbe light of a very valuable 
metal, and that which came from Britain was especially 
esteemed, which was no doubt the reason why the emperors 
kept the mines in their own hands ; but they seem after- 
wards to have let or granted them to others, for we find no 
pigs of lead bearing the Emperor's name after the second 
century. 

Am.ong other branches of the industry of the Boman 
population of our island, remains of potteries may be 
mentioned, which have been discovered at Hawcaster Bigg, 
above-m^itioned as a place situated on a line of Boman road. 
Traces of another manufacture of a less creditable character 
have been found in some abundance at a place called Idng- 
weU Gate, in the parish of BothweU, near Wakefield. You 
possess an example of this manufacture in your own Museum, 
which I have the satisfaction of exhibiting to you. It is 
part of a mould for casting Boman coins, objects which have 
been found in several localities in Boman Britain. The 
imperial government, and its agents, appear to have adopted 
an ingenious practice for debasing the coinage, and at the 
same time saving their own credit. They made these 
day impresses of the money of former emperors, and then 
poured in the debased metal, and when this was sent into 
circulation, which it was no doubt largely, it passed for good 
money, until now and then it would be discovered, and some 
imperial officer of a former reign would be considered to 
have been the forger. 

The position of Leeds in the heart of this district, and near 
the junction of so many roads, would lead us to suppose that 
it must have been a place of some importance during the 
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Baman period ; and that this was the case is placed beyond 
any doubt by a statement made by the historian Bede^ from 
which we gather that, at the close of the Boman period, some 
petty chieftain, either of native blood or of foreign descent, 
perhaps the latter, had established himself in a little kingdom 
(regiunoula) f in the territory of which this town was looked 
upon as the capital, and that it was c^ed Loidis, which was 
simply the ancient form of its present name. Bis successors 
maintained their independence amid the turbulence of the 
Anglian invasions and the formation of the ^Northumbrian king- 
dom, until the year 616, when the kingdom of Loidis was con- 
quered by Xing Edwin and incorporated into his territory, 
apparently in revenge for the murder of his nephew, Hereric. 
The last of these kings of Loidis is generally supposed to have 
been a Briton by blood, and indeed his name, written by Bede 
Oereticus, might be supposed to represent Caractacus, or 
Garadoc, but it is unsafe to argue from mere names in such 
cases, and it might equally well represent the Teutonic name 
Oerdig. Mr. John James, your Yorkshire antiquary, in a 
very excellent paper, read here before the British ArchaBo- 
logical Association last year, and since printed in the journal 
of that learned body, has traced the limits of this territory 
in, I think, a very satisfactory manner. It appears to have 
extended in different directions to Tadcaster, Shirbum, Hali- 
fax, Bingley, and the borders of Craven, including the whole 
or greater part of the valleys of the Aire, the Calder, and the 
Wharfe, and to have remained with the same limits through 
the Saxon period still dependent upon Leeds, which had 
become a royal town; but the Saxons called this territory 
Ebnete. This name is said to have been given to it on 
account of the number of elm trees which grew in its 
woods, but this is a derivation which appears to me hardly 
satisfactory, and that of the name Leeds is still more 
obscure. 
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The territory of Loidis, or Elmete, had other claims upon 
the consideration of Xing Edwin, in its pleasant valleys, the 
extensive woods with which they were covered, no doubt 
fiUed with game, and perhaps the political importance of its 
geographical position and of its roads, and he built for him- 
self at, or not far from Leeds, a mansion, or palace, which 
continued long to be a favourite residence of the I^orthum- 
brian kings. The site of this palace has been generally 
supposed, to be Osmundthorpe, where in Thoresby's time 
extensive and bold entrenchments were still to be seen, and 
where antiquities of various kinds have been at different 
times dug up. Among these was a gold coin of the Emperor 
Justinian, found in the year 1774, an object which points to 
a date not earlier than the seventh century, when that 
emperor lived, and which hardly can have been possessed in 
this district by any one of less than princely rank. The 
remarkable earthworks of what is supposed also to have been 
a residence of Edwin of Northumbria, are found at Barwick- 
in-Elmete. 

These earthworks belong to a class which is, I think, not 
very unconmion in the North of England. They consist of 
one larger inclosure, of an oblong form, which no doubt con- 
tained the buildings in which the chieftain and his household 
lived, and of a smaller enclosure, nearly circular, which is 
occupied by a great mound, the space roimd the latter being 
small. The object of this mound is a question of some 
interest. It could hardly be intended for defence, because it 
was cut oflF by strong entrenchments from the larger inclosure, 
which was sufficiently strong in itself. It has not the appear- 
ance of having ever supported buildings. It was not wanted ad 
a place for watching the approach of enemies, for the position of 
this stronghold is so bold that you overlook the coimtry as well 
from the entrenchments below as from the top of the mound* 
An excellent and learned friend, Sir Emerson Tennent, who has 
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found sdmilar earthworks in the districts held bj 1^ Banes 
in Ireland, belioYes this zoound to be the thing of the 
Northern nati<Mis (and of the Anglo-Saxonfl also), the hill oti 
which the king or the shire held tibue assembly for administer^* 
ing jtu^e. From what I know of Bir Emerson's researches, 
I look forward to a very importaoat essay on this subject from 
hij» pen. The ^itr^Q:chments at Barwick-in-Ebnete are so 
uialike anything Eoman, or anything which has been sup^ 
posed to be older than Eomaa times, that I think we aro 
quite just^ed in considering them to be aa early Angh)- 
Saxon work. I may add that I have yisited them personally 
to-day> and I did that which it is always well to do on such 
occa££<ms. There are, within the large enclosure, hcmses and 
cottages with gardens. I inquired of one of the cotta^^ers if 
he never dug up objects of antiquity in his garden, and he 
immediately produced two or three coins and some potteryy 
which were mostly of the sixteenth centujy, and are easily 
accounted fDr by the circumstance that an cid manor-house 
occupied this part of the site, as early I believe as the 
fifteenth century. Two coins only w^e older than the 
sixteenth century, and these, which I now exhiUt to you, are 
Roman, — small cema of the emperors of the Gonstantinje 
family, and very much worn, aa though they had been long 
in circulation. These do not prove that the earthworks 
withim which they were found are Boman, because the 
Eoman coinage, and especially this money of the Canstaatine 
fanuly, appears to have remained long in circulation amcmg 
the Anglo-Saxons. These coins are of no intrinsic valuer 
but they are worthy of being preserved in your Museum on 
account of the kcaKty in which they were found. 

The conquest of Elmete was one of the earliest acts of 
Edwin's reign ; he was then a pagan, but a fow years after- 
wards he was converted to Christianity through the exertions 
of Paxdinus. Every reader of English history will rememb^ 
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the iomBXiiit and beautiful story of the conyersion of Edwin, 
aft told by Bede, which took place afar from our district, at 
G-odmanhatn (Gbdmiuidingahani), and, probably, at Londes- 
borough, where tbe Northumlnian Eang appears to have 
possessed another residence. It may be well to ex|dain that, 
ih the diyision of land among the Teutcmic conquerors and 
setters, a considerable share was allotted to the chieftain who 
led the invasion) and who became king. This was the case 
in aH the conquests, and the chi^tain's share consisting in 
xtuuQors scattered ot^ his dominions, which formed his wiiole 
priTate property, he built tm th^n houses of more or less 
strength and importance, where he went with his court {torn 
time to tibtue to reside and consume the produce of the land— ^ 
wbioh, in £lct, was the only way of consuming it. It was 
iskva tiiat the habi^ial life of a king, through the greater 
part of tiie middle ages, consisted in wandering about from 
one manor to anotber— ^in moving from house to house;, or 
from castle to castle — ^in the course of which he naturally 
remamed long^ on tiie eettates wbidi.were most productiYe^ 
or which he liked best. 

From this period Leeds and its neighbouilMod are fcrund 
intimately connected with King Edwin's history. Faulinus 
built a church within the precincts of the King's residence 
near Leeds, which seems to have been known at that time bj 
tiie name of Dona's field. In 633, Penda, the pagan Xing 
erf Mercia, and Cadwalla, King of the Welsh (rf North Wales, 
joined inan invasion of Northumbria, defeated and slew Edwin 
in the sanguinary and decisive battle of Heathfeld, and, after 
the battle, the conquerors ravaged the teiritory of Elmete, and 
destroyed with fire &e palace of King Edwin and the church 
built by Paulintffl. Bede tells us that the altar, beang made 
trf stone, alone survived the fire which destroyed the church, 
the ktter being probably built of wood^ and, he adds, ^ it is 
«till preserved in the monastery of the most revered abbot 
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and priest Thridwulf, which is in Elmete wood." The Rev. 
Daniel H. Haigh, in a paper read before the Geological and 
Polytechnic Society, has I think advanced very weighty reasons 
for believing that the monastery mentioned by Bede stood at 
Leeds, and this gives ns the exact position of what was 
especially called the wood of Elmete. In 1838, a number of 
fragments of sculptured stones were found in making repairs 
in the old Parish Church at Leeds, which, when examined, 
proved to be portions of crosses of very remote antiquity. I 
think Mr. Haigh has shown almost to conviction that these 
crosses had come from the cemetery of Thridwulf 's monastery. 
It was at this monastery that Eanbald, Archbishop of York, 
died in 796, and two of the historians who record that event, 
Simeon of Durham and Roger de Hoveden, call the place, 
8Bt Laeta, which is evidently the mere Anglo-Saxon phraae 
" at Leeds." This is all we know of Thridwulf 's foimdation, 
for I think the manner in which Bede speaks of it implies that 
he was the foimder ; and I totally disagree with Mr. Haigh's 
arguments, although ingenious, by which he would have us 
believe that this monastery was founded by a brother of the 
Welsh St. David. 

Some months passed over, during which Northumbria was 
torn by foreign invasion, or governed by usurpers, who held 
it as two separate kingdoms. Osric, a prince who held that 
division in which Elmete was situated, rebuilt the royal 
palace near Leeds. Oswald, a king celebrated for his great 
piety, as well as for his bravery, soon afterwards succeeded to 
the throne. He was attacked first by Gadwalla and the 
"Welsh, but in the battle of Heavenfield the "Welsh king was 
defeated and slain. Oswald now in his turn marched upon 
North Wales, but he also was defeated and slain at Oswestry, 
in Shropshire. Between 642 and 660, this part of the 
Northumbrian kingdom was ruled by the saintly King Oswin, 
who became an object of hatred to Oswy, the other Northum* 
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brian king. The latter invaded his dominions in the year 
650^ and a battle was on the eve of taking place at a locality 
called by Bede, "Wilfaresdun, when Oswin, considering his 
great inferiority in forces, and wishing to save the lives of 
his countrymen, disbanded his army, and sought safety in 
flight. He attempted to hide himself at a place called in 
ChetUngum, the residence of an earl named Hunwald, who 
had received great favours from him, and in whom he placed 
entire trust ; but Hunwald betrayed him, and Oswy sent a 
party of his warriors who put Oswin to death. Mr. Haigh, 
in his paper just alluded to, holds that Wilfaresdun is the 
modem Wilbarston, in I^orthamptonshire, and that the 
modem village of CoUingham, a few miles from Leeds, 
occupies the site of the in Gbetlingum of Bede. Oswin 
appears to have fled to the wooded district of Elmete ; and it 
is curious that among the early Saxon crosses still preserved 
at CoUingham, Mr. Haigh foimd one with a mutilated inscrip- 
tion in Anglo-Saxon runes, which appears to commemorate 
the martyred King Oswin, and to have been erected by his 
aunt, probably a nun. 

Oswy now seized upon the crown of Deira, and united 
the two divisions of Northumbria. Enmity, however, sprung 
up between him and the Mercian Penda, and Oswy also had 
to enter upon a terrible struggle for his crown. Penda, 
though now far advanced in years, raised the army of the 
Mercians, marched fiercely into Northumbria, and encountered 
the forces of Oswy near the river Winwaed, where he was 
defeated and slain. In the early annals of Cambria, which 
are quoted in Mr. Haigh's paper, some circumstances relating 
to this event are recorded which are not mentioned by Bede, 
from which, if they are truthful and of any value, we learn 
that before the battle Oswy's head-quarters were established 
at a place named Ludeu, and the battle is said to have taken 
place on the field of Gais, or, as appears to be the correct 
reading, Giti. The first of these names seems evidently to 
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be meant for Leeds. We are also tli«!8 infi^rmed that 
Penda's army w^ then eiieamped at Mann, wlnoh Mr. Haigli 
identifies with Meanwood, while he supposes that Qiti, which 
would be only anoiher form of Witi, is the modem Weet- 
wood. Mr. Haigh further supposes that Peijda having 
been compelled to retreat, IsU back on Weetwood, was th^ere 
arrested by the Aire, and obliged to fight the deoitdTe battie 
in which he was slain. The nearest point to Weetwood on 
this river, he says, is the neighbourhood of EirkstaU, where 
^ere was at the west emii of the ancient bridge a piece of 
land called in cm old charts, Winnet, and Hm spot he con- 
jectures wi& some appearance of probability to ha?e been 
the Winweed of Sede. Your antiquary, Mr. James, whose 
'pinions ^n such a subject are worthy of all ccmsideration, 
thinks that there are e(Hisid^rable difficulties in the way of 
Mr. Haigh^s soluti<»i (^ tiiis question of locality. 

We have no further notices of the histoiy of Leieds during 
the Anglo-Saxon period. Its n^ghbourhood evidentiy con- 
tinued to be the residence of Hie ]!>I^od^iunbrian princes, eren 
of the Danish dynasty ; and one of the fragments of crosses 
discovered in T^amng the Paridii OhurcdL presented some 
jmm eharaot^s, containing 4^ name of Anlaf, king of 
Northumbria, the last of Hie Ds^iish kings, who was a 
christian at the dose of his life, and who would jappear from 
&is inscription to have died and been buried here, soon a£ker 
&e middle of the tenth century, probably m ^52. I will 
<mlLj add tiiat Mr. Haigh, who is an experienced nimiismatist, 
^especially in the history of ^e STorthumbrians, appears to 
liave found traces of a mint at Leeds. 

At ti!ie time of the !Sirorman Conquest, the people of Leeds 
«Dd its neighboi^hood probably distinguished ^ihemselves by 
&/ekt reofitanoe to the invaders, , and thus merited their Ml 
«ltf»>e c^ the vei^eance of the «onquer(»*, for muoh pf tiie 
eountry around is >set. down in Dcnoesday as^en waste. 
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